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escape being reincarnated at all. Stated as briefly as possible, the
concatenation of ideas was much as follows: The Nature-gods
of ancient times could be forced by means of rightly performed
sacrifice to grant what was asked. In this way the attempt to
conceive of the origin of the world as independent of the gods (Le
without a real creation) may be explained The World-Soul, that
is, the B rah m a, is recognised as the fundamental substance from
which all individual souls (dtman) emanate in order ulti-
mately to return to it, after freeing themselves from any corporeal
vestment. Now the union into which the individual soul, emanating
from the Brahma, enters in its embodiment (the one being eternal
like the other), brings it into bondage; for, through the embodiment,
it becomes conscious of its own personal individuality and begins
to act: but every action tends to good or evil, reward or punish-
ment, joy or sorrow According to what these actions are, the
soul, after its separation from the body, passes through heaven and
hell, and whqji reward and punishment are there exhausted, it
returns once more to a bodily existence, and, according to the sum
of its previous actions, is born again as Brahman, god, human being
of high or low caste, animal, plant, or mineral, to re-enter the cycle
(sdnsara) of transmigration. Now in the choice of the means of
escaping from this cycle to freedom and re-union with the All-Soul
the schools differ. But the fundamental idea remains in all the
ancient Indian forms of religion, and down to modern times. Not
only, however, do the BrAhmans give themselves up to these
speculations in their schools; at kings' courts these matters are
discussed; rich citizens take part in the movement, and, side by
side with professional monks of the first rank, schools of monks
and ascetics are developed, composed of members of the other
castes. The Brihmans themselves, quite in the middle of the
movement, were far from being, on principle, opponents of new
schools of philosophy. The opposition of these new sects to the
official doctrines gradually became very marked and showed itself
clearly in the fact that the heterodox disdained to quote examples
and proofs for their theorems from the Vedic literature. In India,
(^metrically opposed Religions have always treated each ottyer
with 'a tolerance which would be quite inconceivable in other
lands

It need scarcely be mentioned that the condition of things thus
indicated was not calculated to promote the growth of a powerful
national art* The efforts of ancient Indian civilization were con-*
fined to the domain of the intellectual; their fundamental character
waa speculative, although their expression might point to aims of a
religious and mystical, or philosophical and scientific character
Though a religio-mystical element may serve as a scanty foil
for fully perfected or decadent artistic efforts, the philosophical-
scientific tendency, especially with the practical side which it had
in ancient India, is an altogether barren soil for art.